THE SEVENTH AGE.                     I9I
It was a foolish piece of snobbery, and luckily Macklin's more sensible friends dissuaded him from attempting to play in it, and the little piece was never performed.
The accounts of his last hours differ slightly in detail, but Cooke's account is perhaps as likely to be accurate as any other.
"The hour at last arrived," he writes, "which was to number the days of this extraordinary old man. Some little. time before this -took place, he grew weaker and weaker; he was unable to go downstairs, and contented himself with walking about his room, and resting himself on his bed (or rather his couch, where he generally slept with his clothes on night and day for many years). In one of these reposes some friends were talking of him in the room, thinking, from his state of insensibility for many days before, that he was incapable of hearing or understanding them, when he suddenly started up and answered with some sharpness. This was thought to forebode some recovery; but it was only the last blaze in the socket.- The evening of that day he composed himself, as it was thought for sleeping, but in this sleep he made his final exit without a groan."
Thus died Charles Macklin, actor and playwright, on Tuesday, the nth of July, 1797.
When one examines in detail Macklin's works and days, one cannot but admit that he had a good influence on the stage, both morally and theatrically. It is very tempting for a biographer to rate this too highly, to see in the records of the time but one figure, to make that figure, and that alone, the centre of all the movements with which it is in any way connected. To guard against this, I have, wherever it seemed feasible, given the exact words of those who knew and lived with the man, in preference to any paraphrases of my own. If I am right in my estimate of Macklin's life, his chief and most important character was that of dramatic tutor.